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€LINICS. 
CLINICAL LECTURES, 


Clinical Lecture on the Treatment of 
Pneumonia. — Delivered at St. Mary’s 
‘Hospital, May 10, 1862. By Tuos K. 
Cuamaers, M.D., lecturer on clinical medi- 
cine. 

GenrLemEeN: There are three cases of 
pneumonia under my care in Albert ward 
this week, to which I have drawn your 
attention as illustrative of those of the 
Most common phases under which you have 
to treat that disease in the adult.—No. 1. 
Frank, uncomplicated, double pneumonia, 
in a temperate, robust man; excessive 
dyspnoea. Cured by venesection, jacket 
poultice, food every two hours, wine.— 
No. 2. Pneumonia of upper and lower lobes 
of right lung, very slight in left lung, ina 








broken-down old*man. Cured by cupping 
in front, jacket poultice, fuod’ every two 
hours, and wine.—No. 3. Congestive pneu- 
monia of one lower lobe in’ typh’ fever. 
Cured by half-jacket poultice, cupping 
below scapula, food every two hours, wine, 
and bark. 

(The details of the cases are ‘omitted here 
to save space.) 

In pneumonia a terribly vital organ is 
smitten, and so far as the disease’ extends 
the destruction is total. A consolidated or 
even congested piece of pulmonary -tissve 


‘$is impotent to fulfil ite functions, and’ yet 


that those functions should: be fulfilled is 
essential to animal existence. It ‘is easy 
therefore to see that the gravity ofthe 
pneumonia is in a-direct ratio to the quan- 
tity of lung involved. ‘The degree’or form 
of the inflammation or condensation is of 
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much Jess moment. so far as immediate 
dange? is concerned, than the extent of 
tissue over which it is spread. 

Hence comes the importance of having 
some ready and effectual means at hand of 
checking the march of the inflammation 
to fresh parts. If we can do this, we 
contribute more certainly to the patient’s 
life than if we regulate, however favoura- 
bly, the progress of it in already affected 
places. No means is so readily applied, so 
immediate in its operation, as bloodletting 
Its action has not to be waited for, like tha: 
of drugs in medicinal doses, but begins at 
the moment of application. That isa great 
point where time:is so valuable. I believe 
also that it is the most powerfully effectual 
of the agents at our disposal, and that, 
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{drawn from the arm. To get, therefore, 
the full advantage of the remedy, and be on 
the safe side, you should practice venesection. 

But if the pneumonia has come on a person 
previously an invalid, or in weak health, 
you fear for the possible bad q 
of your treatment, and you cast about for 
some means of getting the greatest advan- 
tage out of the least loss of blood. This 
is obtained by cupping the region of the 
heart. Your six or seven ounces taken 
from thence, in a delicate invalid, seem to 
produce a corresponding effect to twelve or 
fourteen let from a vigorous man’s arm. 
But there. are practical inconveniences in 
cupping to a large amount in this situation. 
You are obliged to cut deep to obtain a good 





§ flow, and deep cu's cannot be stopped easily, 


rightly used, it is the saving of many a life 4 but go on oozing unperceived into the poul- 


in pneumonia. 

The beneficial action of bloodletting i in 
pneumonia is mechanical. It is more a 
question of hydrostatics than of physivlogy. 
The pathology of pneumonia is as follows: 
By the temporary death of a portion of the 
lungs, the blood cannot be quickly enough 
passed onwards through their tissue; ir 
can run freely as far as the right side of the 
heart, but there it is stopped; the throng 
pressing onwards from behind makes mat- 
ters worse, and thus the balance between 
the venous and arterial heart is destroyed 
You can feel the apex of the organ beating 
sirongly against the ribs, the muscular 
action being excited by the presence of an 
unusual amount of venous blood; yet the 
artery at the wrist is at the same time 
striking your .finger with an imperfect, 
weakened force. 

Take away some of the blood from the 
veins, and the balance is restored—the pulse 
becomes ‘‘ freer,’’ as the technical phrase 
is; that is to say, the. heart being relieved 
of the undue crowd in the right side, is not 
arrested in its con'raction, but is able to 
close upon its contents, and supply them 
sieadily to the arteries. 

‘The advantage of general and local blood- 
let ing is of identically the same nature, 
though they differ somewhat in degree, and 
are diversely applicable, Where the patient 
was, previous to his current illness, in 
vigorous health, actively digesting his food. 
and actively renewing his tissues, he will 
bear. and ,easily repair, the detraction of a 


tice whidh, as I will instruct you presently, 
is to be put round the chest. 

Remember that in letting blood you are 
wielding a dangerous weapon. While from 
a mechanical point of view nothing can 
equal the aid it gives, at the same time its 
more remote or physiological action is hurt- 
ful. The shrewd comedian tells us, 


‘*necesse est facere sumptum, si queris 


lucrum ;’’ so that if you have gained the 


inestimable boon of a restoration of balance 
in the circulation, and a consequent relief 
of dyspnoea and an arrest of the progress of 
death in the Jungs, you must not complain 
if some evils attend the process. ‘Ihe mere 
loss of so much ‘ liquid flesh’’ is in itself 
an evil, but a minor one; of greater import 
is the increased proportion of effete fibrin 
and water which it induces, the diminution 
of red globules, and the consequently di- 
minished power to bear up against the de- 
struction, however temporary, of so much 
pulmonary substance. 

Judge, therefore, of the necessity for this 
treatment by the balance between the heart 
and the arteries. Ifthe apex of the former 
organ strikes strong while the pulse at the 
wrist is defective, act freely and confidently, 
If, on the contrary, the ventricles are weak 
while the pulse is full, large, and rapping, 
be cautious in what you do, and if you draw 
blood at all, let it be by cupping the chest. 

You will find in some lectures on medi- 
cine rules about bloodletting in pneumonia 
pted to be deduced from the supposed 
degree of consolidation of the pulmonary 
tissue. These rules are singularly fvolish 











good large quantity of blood ; and a good 


large quantity of blood is must conveniently ¢ and inapplicable to practice. 


They say you 
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should bleed’ so long as you know that the 
lung is in its first stage of consolidation, 
(i e., congestion), as indicated by fine cre- 
pitation and incomplete dulness; and that 
you ehould not bleed after it has once 
become so completely consolidated as to 
admit no air into the finer bronchi—a state 
declared by the sound of coarse crepitation 
and complete dulness. Such a rule is quite 
useless at the bedside, and will often prevent 
your employing active practice in cases 
where it is urgently required. In the_first 
place, in a majority of cases fine crepitation 
is masked by the mixture of coarse, pro- 
duced by the presence of catarrhal mucus 
in the larger bronchi, especially in the 
catarrhal pneumonia of young persons. If 
you wait till you can hear distinctly fine 
crepitation, you will wait too long. Then, 
again, the dulness of congestion is not 
necessarily incomplete, as you may satiafy 
yourselves by examining a case of transitory 
congestion in continued fever, which is often 
very absolute, though it is so transitory that 
a mere change of position may remove it in 
twenty-four hours. Then, again, a slight 
collection of serum in the pleura may make 
the lower lobe dull at the very commence- 
ment of pneumonia, and prevent your bleed 

ing at a very early stage, if you were to 
follow the rule I quoted But the most 
truly important consideration and the most 
serious objection to the rule is, that you 
may have all stages of partial tissue-death 
going on at the same time: one lobe, or one 
part of a lobe, may have advanced even to 
yellow hepatization, while another part is 
entering into red hepatization, and ina con- 
dition which most would agree is that capa- 
ble of benefit from letting blood. Your 
best guide to the necessity will be the 
dyspnea, and your best check, the balance 
of the heart and arteries, as I have explained 
already. 

Remember now what I told you about 
bleeding in a former lecture on “‘ Anemia 
and Bloodletting’’—be careful to supply 
material in the place of that which you are 
taking away. Let the patient be fed with 
beef-tea or milk every two hours, just as if 
he had typh fever. I mention this part of 
the treatment next to the bleeding to remind 
you of the close connection which there is be- 
tween the two, and because of the immense 
importance of it-to your success, whether 
you elect to bleed or do not. 

I now come to a direct restorative, about 


t 





the use of which at all times you need have 
no manner of hesitation. You can always, 
without any exception of age, sex, condi- 
tion, cause, or complication, follow’a treat- 
ment to which I attribute more power of 
saving the lives of pneumonic patients than 
to any other, and which you eee me ann!+ 
in all cases; I mean, the enveloping the 
chest in a large bath-like poultice. The 
actiun of warmth and moisture on animal 
tissues tends directly to increase their 
vitality.. You may see with the naked eye 
a healthy surface of skin under their appli- 
cation renew its life; it empties itself 
quicker of its pale, livid, venous blood, and 
glows with a fresh access of the bright 
arterial stream ; it swells up elastically with 
fresh juices; it is more delicately sensitive 
when used for the purposes of touch; at 
the same time it feels no pain, but, on the 
contrary, an exquisitely pleasurable calm. 
You cannot see this renewal of life in 
internal organs; but you may infer that 
what takes place in one tissue takes place 
also in another with modifications dependent 
on distance and other difficulties of applica- 
tion. And you may infer it also from the 
results; for you find the dyspnea diminished, 
the breath being easier drawn in spite of the 
weight of the poultice; the hot, fevered 
skin becomes moist and active, and soon 
the ribs begin to move again and air is 
readmitted into the previously paralyzed 
lung-tissue. These effects are the most 
strikingly shown in the case of infants, 
whose thin chest-walls are rapidly and 
efficiently permeated by the influences of 
the poultice, and in whom also this remedy 
is the only one really safe and invariably 
necessary. I cannot speak too strongly 
of the importance of your adopting it, and 
letting all other treatment be rather rejected 
than this directly restorative agent. 

The poultice is best made of bruised 
meal, because that keeps moistest. It 
should be spread half an inch thick at 
least, on a cloth or flannel, as broad as the 
circumference of the thorax. If any por- 
tion of the upper lobes is inflamed it is 
essential, and even if only the lower lubes 
are inflamed it is prudent, that it should be 
deep enough to cover the whole chest from 
the collar bones to the hypochondria. Lay 
the patient on it on his back, and fold it 
across the front until it meets. In adulis 
it will usually keep in its place of its own 
accord; but in children it is useful to have 
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ull another hot one is ready to go on. 
In low fever the continuous poultice 
somewhat stands in the way of the cool 


sponging. But, in practice, this last im- 


portant part of the treatment becomes less 
necessary at the period when congestion 
and pneumonia occur; the skin has then 
become cooler and more active. Besides, 
the poultice ofien takes its place by soften- 
ing and euffusing with a gentle perspiration 
the whole body. I have often had pneu- 
monic patients complain of the way in which 
it makes them sweat. 

Alcohol, especially in the form of port 
wine, is very useful in treating pneumonia 
Even in hearty temperate persons, when 
you are going to bleed, it is desirable to 
give a little, as was done in Case 1. A 
glass of hot. negus before the operation 
makes it safer ; and whenever you observe 
the nervous system prostrated by the extent 
.of the disease, so as to produce tremor of 
the hands, quivering of the tongue, delirium, 
dry brown tongue or a tendency thereto, 
throw in a little wine from time to time. 
In old persons, especially in the upper 
classes, who have been used to good living, 
and in persons of all ages who have indulged 
too freely in alcoholic liquids (like Case 2), 
you need not wait for any symptoms as 
above described, but begin with wine im- 
mediately. In children it is not required, 
and they get well quicker without it. 

In the pneumonia of typh fever, position 
is of great importance. As long as the 
walls of bloodvessels retain their natural 
elasticity, they are able to resist the gravi- 
tating force which acts, of course, on the 
blood as on all matter; but when their life 
is lowered in disease, the elasticity is the 
first vital property which suffers, and the 
blood then gravitates towards the lowest 
part of the viscus. This is especially the 
case in typh fever. Lay the patient, there- 
fore, on the side opposite to that affected 
(as was done in No. 3), or even on his face 
for a time, if both are affected; and thus 
the. very force of gravitation, which you 
feared as an enemy, becomes a friend, by 
withdrawing the congestion from the weaker 
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a tape stitched on in front and a tape behind, 
which you tie over each shoulder in the 
manner of a shoulder-strap, otherwise the 
little prisoners wriggle out of their soft 
breastplates. When once you have got it 
in situ, keep it there, and desire the nurse, 
on pain of dismissal, never to take it off 









point. This boy was cupped on the side. 
You need not be afraid of a small loss of 
blood in typh fever, where an important 
viscus requires it. A large portion of the 
vital fluid you take away is poisoned and 
dead already, and unfit for the purposes of 
life ; so that you are not robbing the patient 
to the full extent of the quantity drawn. 
You saw this lad was much more lively 
after his cupping than before. It is better 
to draw it locally than generally, because 
local benefit is expected from it, and not 
general, 

I always abstain from giving purgatives 
in pneumonia. My reason is, because I 
have observed that patients who have diar- 
rhosa at the same time generally do very 
badly ; and if natural diarrhea does harm, 
I infer that artificial diarrhoea does harm 
also.. I prefer to produce constipation by 
opiates, where it does not already exist. 
If the rectum gets blocked up with feces, 
it is easy to wash it out with warm gruel. 

Blisters, also, have seemed to me to do 
harm in a few cases where I have seen them 
employed before the patient came under 
my treatment. It is usually non-medical 
persons who put them on, under the gene- 
ral idea that they are good for a cough with 
pain in the chest. 

Nothing has been said about antimony 
and mercury, drugs formerly much used in 
pneumonia. They are destructives, and 
I cannot see that there is anything to be 
destroyed in this disease, or that there is 
anything whose destruction would aid the 
employment of direct restorative treatment. 
When I used them, I was frequently obliged 
toleave them off on tof bad sympt 
attributable to their agency, and I always 
felt doubtful if success in prosperous cases 
could be traced tothem. But in all diseases 
which have been under treatment before 
yours, pray never let a word escape your 
lips, or a thought dwell upon your minds, 
about the patient being worse for the means 
previously employed. Most probably the 
harm done even by the most unsuitable drug 
is inappreciable; for asick man is a tougher 
animal than we often give him credit for, 
and will stand a vast deal of faulty physic, 
and it can hardly be but what some of the 
treatment has added to his chances of life ~ 
more than if he had been let alone. Besides, 
we are all infinitely fallible, God knows, and 
it is not for us to judge of circumstances 
we have not seen.— Lancet, Aug. 16, 1862, 
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MEDICAL NEWS. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Indian Remedy for Smallpor.— 


ERvuptive FEVER GENERAL HospPItat, 
Katorama, WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26, 


SuRGEON-GENERAL W. A. Hammond, 
Wasuineron, D. C. 


Sir: Acting in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from the Surgeon- General's 
Office to test the efficacy of ‘‘ Lane’s Indian 
Remedy for Smallpox,’’ and report there- 
on, I have the honour to state that I have 
used the box of ‘‘ remedy”’ in the treatment 
of cases of smallpox in this hospital, and in 
no case, used either as a gargle, eye- wash, 
or internal remedy, have I been able to de- 
tect any effect, produced upon the patient 
or the disease, except that in one case the 
patient, afier taking it several days in suc- 
cession, complained of its producing nausea. 
In every other case I have found it inert, 
and as useless as I should expect a decoc- 
tion of sawdust to be, administered in 
similar cases. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obt. servt., 
R. J. Tuomas, 

Act. Assist. Surgeon U.S. A., in charge. 

Sanitary Commission Hospital Directory. 
—The Sanitary Commission have estab- 
lished an office of information in regard to 
patients in the Hospitals of the District 
of Columbia, and of Frederick City, Mary- 
land. By a reference to books, which are 
corrected daily, an answer can, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be given by return mail 
to the following questions: Ist. Is 

[giving name and regiment] at 


1902. } 
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to 8 o’clock P.m., and accessible in urgent 
cases at any hour of the night. The num- 
ber of patients in these hospitals is about 
25,000. If found to be practicable, the duty 
here undertaken locally by the Commission 
will be extended to include all the general 
hospitals in the country. 

Medical Staff United States Army.—The 
following named gentlemen having been 
approved by the Army Medical Board, 
have been appointed Assistant Surgeons in 
the U. S. Army. 

Dr. Cuartes Carrot Lee, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Samuet H. Orton, of New 
Jersey; Dr. Joun W. Brewer, of Mary- 
land ; Dr. Joun Homans, of Massachusetts ; 
Dr. Joun Brooxe, of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Wu. H. Garpner, of District of Columbia ; 
Dr. James Puituirs, of Maryland. 


Berkshire Medical College.—At a com- 

mencement held on the 19th of Nov. last, 
}the degree of M.D. was conferred on 19 
candidates. 

An Imposter Among Medical Men.—Dr. 
Horatio R. Storer, of Boston, requests us 
} to state that money has been obtained in 
; New York and Philadelphia, under various 
} pretexts, by an individual personally un- 
known to him, under the assumption of his 
name. 

Prof. G. S. Bedford, of New York, states 
that some individaal, probably the same 
} person, professing to be his son, has been 
} collecting money in Boston. 

} The profession should be careful of this 
; impostor. 
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present in the hospitals of the District or} 
of Frederick City? 2d. If so, what is his} 


proper address? 3d. What is the name of} aft ccrcabuiuelnir i hroreentia atin 


the Surgeon or Chaplain of the hospital ? 
4th. If not in hospital at present, has he 
recently been in hospital? 5th. If so, did 
he die in hospital, and at what date? 6th. 
If recently discharged from hospital, was 
he discharged from service? 7th. If not, 
what were his orders on leaving? The 
Commission is prepared also to furnish 
more specific information as to the condi- 
tion of any patient in the District hospitals, 
within twenty-four hours after a request to 
do so, from an officer of any of its corres- 
ponding societies. The office of the Direc- 
tory will be open daily from 8 o’clock a.m. 


} New Remedy for Intermittent Fever.— 
Assistant-Surgeon G. Brinig reports, in the 
Madras Quarterly Journ., some experi- 
ments made with the bark of the Thevetia 
nereifolia, in intermittent fever, with results 
far beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
He recommends a strong tincture of the 
recently stripped bark. 

Castor Oil rendered Palutable.—The 
following easy way of administering castor 
oil is proposed by the Bulletin de Thérapeu- 
tique: Pour the oil over an egg broken 
into an earthen pan on the fire. When 
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done, add a little salt or sugar, and a few § cow-house. Epizootic diseases were preva 
drops of orange flower water. — Lancet, } lent at that time in the cow-houses of Lon- 
Nov, 22, 1862. don, and it was probable that the animal 
was affected with one of them. Of sixty- 
Hydrophobia from the Bite of a Cat —’six persons who partook of the sausages 
Dr. Tx1eR communicated to the Academy : made from it, sixty-four were attacked with 
of Medicine, Sept. 9th, 1862, a case of }symptoms of poisoning ; and the severity 
hydrophobia caused by the bite of a cat.— $ of the symptoms was in direct proportion to 
Gaz. Méd. de Paris., Sept. 27, 1862. 3 the quantity eaten. In several cases. where 
_ one or two members of a family did not 

Carbolic Arid as a Preventive of Putre- } partake of the sausages, they alone escaped ; 
faction. —Dr. Grace Cavert says that }and people far away from Kingsland, who 
carbolic acid is the most powerful pre- ‘had bought the sausages of a second dealer, 
ventive of putrefaction with which he is } suffered likewise. ‘I'he effects were those 


acquainted. By its aid, he succeeds in pre- 
serving gelatine solutions, and preparations 
of starch, four, etc. It prevents the con- 
version of tannin into carbonic acid and 
sugar, and arrests lactic fermentation. Dilu- 
ted with from two to seven parts of water, 
it is found useful in putrid ulcers and 
sloughing wounds. The non-chemical 
readers may be reminded that carbolic acid 


is very similar to creasote, and obtained 


from coal-tar.—Brit. Med. Journ., March 
29, 1862. 

Venereal Disease in the British Army.— 
The admissions into hospital among the 
home troops during 1860, for enthetic dis- 
eases, which comprised all sorts of venereal 
disease, were upwards of one-third of the 
average strength of the army; at Ports- 


of an animal poison; they were sickness, 
purging, giddiness, great prostration of the 
vital powers, intense irritation of the 
bowels, and in one case death. It was not 
an uncommon practice for butchers to dress 
for the market the bodies of animals that 
had not been slaughtered, but had died 
from accident or disease. The rules which 
he had laid down for the guidance of inspec- 
tors of the commission required them to 
seize the meat of animals which had not 
been slaughtered by the butcher, but had 
died from accident or disease ; also of ani- 
mals which had been killed while in a state 
of acute disease, or which had wasted from 
lingering illness; and to seize it when it 
was unsound from putrefaction or decay. 
These were the wholesome rules which 
had been acted on from very early times; 





mouth they exceeded one-half. This disease ; and they were most religiously observed in 
causes a loss in the course of the year to}the present day by the Jews, who had 
the army at home of at least 8 69 days of ‘brought them down from the remotest 
the service of every soldier. The average ‘antiquity. They were the rules of almost 
period of treatment amounted to twenty- ‘ every continental state, and strictly followed 
three days. The Household Cavalry are; by the Ailes of ancient Rome. Finally, 
much the freest from it, and the Foot Guards } they were indicated as well as sanctioned 
rank next, owing, probably, to their being ; by the laws of the City, and had been more 
leas frequently moved, and a considerable ‘ or less observed in every town of England 
number of the men being married. The’ in all time.’’—Jbid. 

invaliding for this disease is small, but 
many of the men discharged with broken 
health and for rheumatism may ‘trace to; 
this source the origin of their disabilities. 


London Sausage Meat.— We extract, 
from a recent weekly report of the Medical 
officer of the City, the following important 
¢but nasty truth. After stating that 4525 
lbs. of meat and 73 head of game and 


Effects of Diseased Food on Man.—Dr. 
LeTHEeBy wrires: ‘In 1860, a quantity of poultry had been seized as unfit for human 
cow-beef was bought in Newgate Market ; food, he adds: ‘‘The inspectors inform 
by a sausage-maker at Kingsland, and’ me that much of the diseased meat of New- 
made up into sausages in the usual way.‘ gate Market finds its way to the sausage- 


The meat was not of first quality; for, as’ makers of Cow-cross. Last week the in- 
the sausage-maker observed, such meat‘ spectors seized the carcases of a diseased 
never Was. It was part of a cow that had sheep and a pig which were being carried 
been gent to the butcher from a London to a sausage-maker in that locality. The 
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sheep had died from rot; and the pig was 
covered with small abscesses, like boils, 
many of which had burst through the skin, 
and the rest were still full of matter... Both 
of these animals were in a shockingly 
diseased state, and, but for the interf: rence 
of the inspectors, would have been converted 
into sausages. I have also to state that the 
slaughter-houses of Cow-cross, which are 
just outside the City, are a source of great 
anxiety to the inspectors, from the circum- 
stance that diseased animals are frequently 
slaughtered there, and brought into the City 
markets.’’—Med. Times and Gaz., Dec. 6; 
1862. 





Destitution in the Manufacturing. Dis- 
triets in England.—Respecting the num- 
bers of destitute persons, we have but too 
accurate information from the report of Mr. 
H. B. Farnall, the Special Poor Law Com- 
missioner to the Manchester Relief Com- 
mittee, published in the Times of October 
28 s— . 

‘* My tabular report for this week, on 24 
unions in the cotton manufacturing districts, 
shows you that there is an increase in the 
number of persons receiving parochial re- 
lief, as compared with the number so re- 
lieved last week, of 9376 persons. 

“There are now 186,219 persons receiv- 
ing parochial relief in the unions adverted 
to; in the corresponding week of last 
year, 43,157 were so relieved; there is, 
therefore, an increase of 143,062 persons in 
the receipt of paruchial relief, or 331.5 per 
cent. 

‘* Of the above 186,219 persons, 26 248 
are able-bodied men. 

‘* The total weekly cost of ont door relief 
is now £11,626 10s. 9d.; in corresponding 
week of last year it was £2185 17s.; there 
ie, therefore, an increase of £9440 138. 9d., 
or 431.9 per cent. 

“The average percentage of pauperism 
on the population of those unions is now 
9 7 per cent. ; in the corresponding week of 
last year it was 2 2 per cent. ‘ 

‘« The average amount of out-door relief § 
per head per week in these unions is now 
ls. 4d., and the lowest is 1s. O4d., the 
highest 1s &#d. 

‘*On the 2ist I reported to you that, 
during the six preceding weeks, the increase 
of persons in the receipt of parochial relief 
in the above union was 35,668 persons 
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increase of 9736 persons, so that, in seven 
consecutive weeks, 45,404 persons have be- 
come paupers in these unions. 

“‘T am enabled to state that 47 local cor- 
mittees, formed in the cotton manufacturing 
districts for the distribution of charitable 
aid, were, at the date of their reports to 
me, relieving 174,317 persons; but since 
the reports were dated distress has increas- 
ed, and a few other local committees have 
been formed, so that I have reason to be- 
lieve these local committees are now aiding 
about 191,300 persons, and that rather more 
than one third of those 191,300 persons are 
at the same time relieved by the guardians 
of the poor.’’ 

Probably, half a million of people will 
soon be destitute. To furnish them with 
the bare necessaries of life, will cost, at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. per week, £62,500 per 
week. Half a crown a week is the lowest 
sum on which anything like health can be 
maintained. It is the estimate of the weekly 
cost of a child in the poor hovels of Dorset- 
shire. It will be safer and cheaper to pre- 
serve health by a liberal outlay at first, 
than to wait till fever steps in, and then run 
to frantic and costly effor's io heal the sick. 
The way to produce the worst kind of 
putrid typhus is this—starve large masses 
of people, let them get rid of their clothes, 
be unable to get fuel, and huddle them- 
selves together in close rooms in order to 
keep out the cold The recipe is infallible, 
and the records of Preston show that typhus 
is beginning its ravages. The monotonous 
diet of meal is also beginning to cause diar- 
thea. Surely, in a national emergency like 
this, the relief needed ought to come from 
the pockets of the nation at large. If pro- 
vided from public taxation, everybody pays. 
As it is the liberal tax themselves, and the 
stingy escape.— Med. Times and Guz , Nov. 
1, 1262. 

Duration of Life in Sweden —F rom offi- 
cial details just published it appears that 
the average duration of life in Sweden 
during the ¢ighteenth century was thirty- 
four years for men and thirty-seven tur 
women; it is now forty-one and forty-six 
respectively. This is not owing to any 
great tendency to longevity, but rather to 
a diminution of deaths in the earlier stages 
of life, since only three-twentiethe of the 
number of infants born die in the first year 


This seventh report gives an additional ; of their existence. Among the causes which 
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have tended to increase the average of life 
in Sweden vaccination holds the first rank. 
A hundred years ago one-seventh of the 
deaths were attributable to smallpox, while 
now there is scarcely one death in a thou- 
sand owing to that disease.—Zancet, Oct. 
11, 1862. 
ata 

Lying-in Hospitals.—There are some 
facts stated in a late No. of the Lancet, 
(Oct. 18, 1862), which, if confirmed by 
further statistical researches, should lead to 
the abandonment of lying-in hospitals. 


It is said that during the five years, 1857—? 


1861, 129 women were lost in four small 
lying-in institutions in London—Queen 
Charlotte’s; British; City of London ; and 
York-road. 

“ During the same five years, the mortality 
of the Royal Maternity Charity was 56 out of 
18,751 deliveries, or 1 in 335. The great 
majority of the patients of this charity 
belong to the most destitute classes, living 
in the most wretched tenements of the 
poorest districts in London. Certainly 
they include a fair proportion of bad cases, 
in an obstetrical sense. It is not easy to 


conceive why the deaths should be more 
numerous in a given number of patients 
delivered in hospitals than in a like number 
drawn from the same class of society 
delivered at their own homes, unless we 
imagine some special lethal cause to exist 


in the hospitals. It is too well known that 
such a special cause does exist. Puerperal 
fever, although at timesoccurring in isolated 
cases, or even presenting some features of 
an epidemic character amongst the general 
population, may be regarded as a peculiar 
product of lying-in hospitals. There can 
be no doubt that a large proportion of the 
163 hospital deaths referred to above were 
due to puerperal fever of a nosocomial kind. 
In an excellent paper on Puerperal Fever 
published by Dr. Tilbury Fox in the last 
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estimation of the death-rate in the four 
lying-in hospitals during the last five years, 
we may conclude, without risk of serious 
error, that the total deliveries did not 
much exceed 5000. This number has to 
bear 129 deaths, which gives a death-rate 
of 2.6 per cent. Now the death-rate of the 
Royal Maternity Charity during the same 
$ five years was barely 3 per mille, Hospital 
midwifery in London is therefore nearly ten 
times more fatal than home midwifery. 
During these five years, the total deaths 
from puerperal fever in the practice of the 
Royal Maternity Charity amounted to 14 
only, and that out of 18,751 labours. This 
} number of labours conducted in lying-in 
hospitals would have yielded nearly 500 
deaths instead of 56. As it is, confining 
calculation to the estimated 5000 hospital 
labours, it may be affirmed that they ex- 
hibit an excess of 114 deaths, all of which 
may be ascribed to inherent hospital condi- 
tions. 

‘“‘ These are facts that cannot, fail to sug- 
gest serious reflections. In the interest of 
humanity—in the cause of charity, in whose 
name hecatombs of unhappy trusting women 
have been destroyed—we ask, Are lying-in 
hospitals necessary ?’’ 


f 


St. Thomas's Hospital.—The annual in- 
come of this hospital is said to be nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars. 


A Coroner on Crinoline.x—The Bristol 
Coroner, Mr. J. B. Grinpen, has got into 
terrible hot water with his fellow-citizens 
by a remark he made at an inquest lately 
on the body of a young woman who had 
lost her life through her crinoline catching 
fire. The learned gentleman is reported to 
have said, “ That absurd practice of dis- 
tending their dresses was only excusable 
in one particular case, and whenever he 











volume of the Obstetrical Transactions,;(the Coroner) saw any woman, except 
we find that the average number of delive-‘ those of rank and importance, dressing in 
ries during twenty-eight years ig the York-; crinoline, he took it for granted that they 
road Hospital was 208 yearly and that} were endeavouring to hide the discredit 
during this time the total deaths (180) } which, under peculiar circumstances, would 
exhibit an average of 3.085, or/exceeding$ attach to a young unmarried woman. Cer- 
3 per cent. of labours. Such a result is; tainly he might be mistaken, and perhaps 
fearful to contemplate ; it becomes shocking } he was in some instances; but if a woman 
when we reflect that this sacrifice of human{ rendered her appearance hideous, which 
life is artificially produced, and that it may ; ought to be becoming, one could scarcely 
therefore be prevented. If we apply 8 Sar drawing an inference which he, for 
imperfect data in our possession to the ‘one, thought very natural.’’ 





